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From the Baltimore Farmer & Gardener. 
RIBBON GRASS. 

[ nave seen, in two of your back numbers, 
mention made of the Phalaris Americana, or Rib- 
pon Grass of our gardens, [am glad to see that 
grass brought into notice—I have long thought it 
would become an article of considerable interest 
to the farmer and gardener, if it was cultivated as 
acommon grass. My attention was first directed 
to it by an accident, which by-the-by, is the way 
in which most discoveries in agriculture are efiect- 
ed—and as it has no claims to the merit of * book 
farming,” it may possibly attract some attention 
from your casual readers. 

The circumstance was this: I was at one of my 
neighbors, who kept a very handsome garden that 
was well set off with flowers. Among many other 
things, there was a fine bed of Ribbon grass, in 
one corner of the garden, nearly as high as the 
paling which surrounded it. 

It so happened that I hitched my horse to the 
corner of the fence directly in contact with the 
Phalaris. I had not been long seated before there 
was a great hue and cry raised, and I was inform- 
ed my horse had broken his bridle and had torn 
down the garden fence. It appeared he had most 
lavishly helped himself to the ribbon grass. My 
particular friend, the lady of the house, looked 
rather cross-eyed at the horse, on perceiving the 
destruction he had made in her parterre ; the gen- 
tleman seemed much more impressed with the im- 
portance of the discovery, that the grass was so 
well relished by the animal,—a circumstance he 
had never suspectéd,—than he was by the defac- 
ing of a very pretty spot. I was likewise gratified 
with an agricultural discovery, and the horse seem- 
ed really to be more gratified than either of us: 
so the lady seeing three to one against her, we 
came off without much of a lecture for that time. 
This grass had but few seed-stalks, which were 
about four feet high, and the leaves, if straighten- 
ed out, would have been nearly or quite as high. 
Ihave no doubt, but an acre sowed as that bed 
was, would yield six tons of good hay, and if we 
can judge from this instance it will be much rel- 
ished by animals of all kinds. 

lam disposed to think this grass is not very 
particular in regard to soil; it seems by what has 
been said, in your former paper, that a wet soil 
suits it very well; but in the instance of which I 
have spoken, it was growing in a light sandy soil ; 
and from all I have seen of it, as fur as my recol- 
lection serves me, it has flourished best in that 
kind of soil. It is in this respect quite a rival of 
the Gama grass. I can hardly imagine a more 
beautiful appearance than a field would present, if 
well set with this grass. A cow could not avoid 
giving good butter, if kept on such beautiful pas- 
ture. 

A Lover or Goop Burrer. 





Chemistry. * When butter is to be made, if a 
little old butter be put into the cream, the butter 
will come from much less churning. When scap 
is to be made, if a little old soap be put into the 
ley and grease, the soap will be made with con- 
siderable less boiling —Farmer and Gardener. 
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WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MISCEL- 

LANEOUS MANUFACTURES, &c. 

Tue Committee on Miscellaneous Manufactures, 
&e. respectfully report— 

That although that portion of the Exhibition to 
which it bas been their particular duty to direct 
their attention, was not quite so varied and exten- 
sive as in some former years, it was yet not with- 
out interest, and gave satisfactory evidence of well 
applied labor and improved ingenuity in different 
branches of industry which have contributed to the 
attractions of the occasion. But this Committee 
think it proper for them to suggest, that the dis- 
play of miscellaneous manufactures has not always 
conferred due credit upon a County so large and 
so rich in diligent skill and excellence in the do- 
mestic arts. Mechanical establishments of kinds 
and grades which are still novelties in the country, 
are fast appearing among us ; and old, well tried 
urts are making yearly advancements in rapidity 
and perfection of execution. 

The mairons and pamsets of an agricultural and 
manufacturing community so busy and happy as 
ours, are not idle. Female ingenuity, in the pro- 
duction of numberless articles of comfort and em- 
bellishment, is not a small item in the sum of 
worldly good fortune, nor the least of the cireum- 
stauces which might justify an honest local pride, 
nor yet the faintest of the recommendations to 
which a candidate for the honorary degree of ma- 
trimony may be entitled. A wife could not be 
dowered better, and when an agency for the pro- 
curement of marriage contracts shall be establish- 
ed here, the young ladies who have received pre- 
miums from this Society, should occasion the 
largest demands by the broker upon those who 
may have the good fortune to secure such prizes. 

The committee, upon inspection of the several 
pieces of diaper presented, regretted to find that 
none of them were of sufficient width to lay claim 
to premiums within the rules prescribed by the 
Trustees. A piece offered by Miss Elizabeth Bol- 
ton of Leicester, worked in imitation of the Rus- 
sian pattern, was particularly noticeable for its 
beauty, and its firmness of texture ; and for this 
the Committee recommend a gratuity of $3. 

Two other pieces of bleached and one of un- 
bleached linen diaper, presented by John Hunter 
of New-Braintree were considered worthy of much 
praise, and for these a gratuity of $2 was awarded. 

‘Two pieces, one by Miss Jane Bolton of Leices- 
ter, and another of 40 yards (tow and linen) by 
Mrs. Abigail Pratt of » were thouglit well wor- 
thy of a gratuity of $1 each. 

A lot of handsome plain linen, fine and very 
even, Ofiered by Miss Elizabeth Bolton, was con- 
sidered worthy of a gratuity, and would have been 
recommended for one bad it been entered and re- 
presented for what it was, a bundle of bed linen 
actually made up. ‘Three counterpanes were ex- 
hibited, one by Miss Elizabeth Whittlesee of 
Milbury, evincing superior taste, aud considered 
deserving of a gratuity of $1. Another by Mrs. 
James Draper of Spencer, meritorious for the thor- 
oughness of its work, which was not a little. And 











a third by Mrs. Hannah Moore of Worcester, ex- 


celling in quality of material. Three quilts were 
presented, one by Miss Mary Converse of Spencer, 
one by Mrs. Eliza Hambrey of the same town, and 
the third by Mrs. Elizabeth Sargeant of Lancaster, 
(aged 70 years) meritorious fur its example of in- 
dustry in age. 

Fashion, which, in the abstract, this Committee 
understand to mean an ideal union of the charac- 
teristics of Proteus and the cameleon, appeared be- 
fore them in a few tangible shapes, which, luckily, 
they were able to secure and fir long enough for a 
careful analysis, 

Two bonnets were presented no less commend- 
able for workmanship than for modest mediocrity 
of dimensions, occupying a far less portion of infi- 
nite space than the immeasurable canopies of a by- 
gone style for the structure of one of which an 
acre of straw would scarcely afford sufficient ma- 
terial, None was offered for the premium for the 
finest bonnet of fowl-meadow or other indigenous 
grass ; but one of straw, (the braid of eleven straw,) 
by Mrs, Susan Holbrook of Westboro’, deserved 
the highest encomiums of the committee, and just- 
ly claimed the premium for the best straw bonnet, 
$3. Another, unusually fine, was exhibited by 
Mrs. Thyrza Nichols of Charlton. 

A very beautiful silk hat was shown by J. P. 
Kettell of Worcester, and a fine competitor, of 
beaver, by Messrs, Leonard & Tyler of the same 
town. These hats are recommended as infallible 
cures for lack of smart looks, conferring equal dig- 
nity upon a well found cranium and an empty 
noddle. 

For a handsomely wrought muslin cape by Miss 
L. B. Child of West Boylston, who, during a sick- 
ness of several years past has been constantly con- 
fined to her bed, a gratuity of $1 is recommended 
for its proof of the exercise of patient ingenuity in 
the midst of suffering. 

For 20 yards of very superior bla¢k lace, made 
by Mrs. Sarah Sprague of Leicester, a valuable 
matron of 71 years, by whom the wool was combed 
and spun, and the lace dyed and wrought, the 
Committee cheerfully awarded a gratuity of $1. 

To Miss Adeline A, and Abigail E. Trask of 
Leicester, a gratuity of one dollar is given (to be 
equally divided) for two silk bags, elegantly orna- 
mented with raised bead work. Several other 
neat bags, one of black beads by Miss Emily Spurr 
of Charlton, aged 12 years, 1 of silk by a young 
lady of Worcester, one made of twine and in good 
taste by Mrs. Fanny W. Farnsworth of Milbury, 
one by Miss Dolly Heywood of Barre, a bag and 
shell ** card racks” by Miss Abigail T. Tenney of 
New-Braintree, a bag by Miss Eunice Henry of 
Worcester, probably made from the down of the 
silk-weed pod, and soft as the back of any cat, and 
a bead purse made by Elizabeth Howland of West- 
Brookfield, a Miss of 8 years, were all deserving 
of notice, the latter on account of the youth of the 
maker to whom is given a gratuity of half a dollar. 
A fire-board, fire screens and ** card-racks” or- 
namented, certainly, with exemplary perseverance, 
were exhibited by Mrs. Martha E. Chamberlin of 
Milbury, and a variety of paintings by the pupils 
under her tuition; a fruit basket by Miss Lucy 
Newton of Worcester, and a fancy basket by Miss 
Farnsworth of Milbury. 
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Five pair of cotton stockings accompanying a 
large lot of woollen, (this Committee not being 
charged with the latter) and three palm leaf hats, 
all of which were the work of the inmates of the 
Lunatic Hospital in this town, deserve particular 
mention as evidence of ability (under the kind and 
skilful superintendence of the gentleman who is at 
the head of that valuable Institution) for useful 
employment on the part of those who are suffering 
from the infliction of the greatest of human infir- 
mities. One of the hats was wrought by Miss Re- 
becca S. Beaman in five hours. 

The Committee would also notice a card of 
wood screws by C. Reed & Co. of Worcester, pa- 
tented, and unanimously considered an article of 
superior excellence, a handsomely made hatchet 
and die-plates for cutting screws, with specimens, 
manufactured by Messrs. Parker and Dryden of 
West-Boylston, (for which a gratuity of $1, is 
awarded) similar die-plates, specimens and a well 
finished bitstock by Francis Davis of West- Boylston 
(recommended also for a gratuity of like amount), 
four weaver’s reeds thoroughly finished, sent for 
exhibition by Edward Orrell of Providence, two 
beautifully made broad loom shuttles, sent by 
Messrs. Fowler, Pratt & King, of Wilkinsonville ; 
a tooth extractor by Reuben Randall of Leicester 
(with which it was proposed to experiment upon 
a suffering member of the Committee but he de- 
clined the test, preferring the visible evidence of 
its good workmanship), a machine for crimping 
boots of abundant power and apparently well suit- 
ed for its purpose, by John M. C. Wales of Milford ; 
a curious labor-saving machine for cutting curd 
upon a simple principle, exhibited by Isaac Hunter 
of New Braintree, which the Committee recom- 
mend to the attention of Dairy-women ; a rocking- 
chair by Francis Wood of Worcester, in which it 
is believed one might sleep luxuriously, (but each 
member of rxuis Committee protests that he did 
not make the trial); a newly invented truss by 
Saml. Cutting of Worcester, apparently well made ; 
a portable oven by Caleb Newcomb & Co. of Wor- 
cester, remarkable for. the convenience, and econ- 
omy of fuel with which it may be used for all 
the purposes of an oven or baker, three cast-steel 
hoes by Messrs. Tower & Lathrop of Milbury, a 
child’s carriage by G. Valentine of Northborough, 
of beauty and ingenuity enough for one which might 
carry children of a larger growth, a lot of shoe- 
lasts manufactured by a newly invented machine 
by Milton D. Whipple & Co. of Douglas, consist- 
ing of 18 sizes, all from the same pattern, and 
graduated in mathematical proportions, and a pa- 
tented machine for cutting fodder shown by David 
P. King (the operation of which was witnessed and 
tried by the Committee) simple in construction, 
worked with great ease, capable of being graduated 
to cut the material in various lengths, sold for 
$30, and recommended by this Committee to the 
examination of all who may be interested. 

A bushel of ‘* Mercer potatoes” were sent by 
that highly respectable and valuable member of the 
Society, Dr. Oliver Fiske of Worcester, raised from 
seed originally obtained from Pennsylvania, and 
stated by him to possess the good qualities of ripen- 
ing remarkably early and keeping well. The yield 
of this year was abundant. 

Winter apples very large and fair for the season 
were presented by gentlemen whose names are un- 
known to this Committee, and several boxes of 
honey, by George Fitch of Lancaster. 

Several curiosities, chiefly vegetable, were fur- 


nished by different gentlemen (among which was 
a watermelon which was eyed with peculiar so- 
licitude by the Committee), mammoth squashes, 
&c. and, if last not least, the honest disc of a Sun- 
flower, rivalling the apparent magnitude of its lu- 
minous namesake. 

All which is respectfully submitted—per order. 


Epwin Conant, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SWINE. 

Wituiam Linconn, of Worcester, Chairman; S1- 
Las Brooks, of Worcester; Joun A. Smiru, of 
Leicester; JosHua Hararneton of Gratfion. 


The Committee on Swine, beg leave, in the first 
place to congratulate themselves on the dignity of 
the elevated and important station, whose duties 
they have been called upon to undertake by the 
favor of the Trustees. Although, they have felt 
that deep sense of humility which is usually ex- 
pressed by public officers, they considered them- 
selves bound not to decline the distinguished mark 
of the Society’s confidence, conferred upon them, 
as it was entirely unsolicited. 


Secondly : They congratulate the pigs upon their 
easy present condition and fat future prospects. 
The pleasure the commi:tee have been permitted 
to enjoy of spending a brief space in such good so- 
ciety, has been alloyed by a consciousness of want 
of ability to do justice to the merits of a race so 
endeared to our affections. But they venture to 
hope that the earnest desire to understand its in- 
teresting and amiable character, which has sustain- 
ed them under the heavy responsibility of their 
task, may excuse the imperfect manner in which 
it has been performed. 

Thirdly: They congratulate the Society upon 
the number of swine of distinction, from all parts 
of the town of Worcester, who in the absence of 
welcome guests from abroad, have graced the fes- 
tival by their presence. And, finally, they congrat- 
ulate the community that so many of its members, 
owners of the tenants of the pens, will have the 
means to live as well, as they should virtuously. 


Twenty-eight swine, all from Worcester, were 
placed in the Society’s pens this morning, and im- 
mediately entered into the agricultural spirit of the 
occasion, by commencing an imitation ploughing- 
match, on the sod of the common. This was 
prosecuted with such zeal, that when the com- 
petitors were almost exhausted by their labors, 
they even laid down to the work, and dragged 
themselves along in the furrow. The ploughs 
were of excellent construction, uniting the advan- 
tages of the double mould board and side-bill 
plough, turning the ground equally well in any 
direction, and second only to the skilful manufac- 
tures of our neighbor Mr. Nourse. The work was 
done in thorough manner by single teams, with- 
out a driver. 

The Committee found, in one of the pens, a 
congregation so numerous as to excite fear that the 
plan suggested by a former committee of calling a 
convention of swine for redress of grievances, had 
been adopted, and the delegates assembled. An 
animated discussion was going on, which seemed 
to be conducted in the common eloquent and able 
style of public meetings. Before any resolutions 
passed or nominations were made, it was discover- 
ed from the Secretary’s entries, that the collection 
consisted of an interesting family circle of fourteen 
pigs and two breeding sows, exhibited by Maj. Sim- 
eon Burt, of Worcester. After diligent examina- 








tion, the committee awarded to that gentleman the 
first premium for pigs, of $3. 

The second premium of $2, was awarded to 
Messrs. Heywood & Rice, for two pigs, six months 
and eight days old. 

Mr. Samuel Bannister, of Worcester, exhibited 
two very pretty white little creatures, twelve weeks 
and four days old. It could scarce have been ex- 
pected that animals of such an age, would have 
appeared in public, on such a stage. Like all fe. 
males, they were beautiful, and commanded the 
admiration of the Committee. The pigs were of 
the quarter Byfield breed, and their grandmoth«r 
bad obtained a premium on a former occasion, 
After mature deliberation, the Committee cousider- 
ed their elder competitors as entitled to the specific 
bounty offered by the Society, but recommended 
that a gratuity of $2 should be bestowed on the 
owner, as a testimonial of approbation of his skill 
and attention in the improvement of a uscful race, 

The first premium of $5, for the best breeding 
sow, was awarded to Maj. Simeon Burt, of Wor- 
cester. The Committee particularly and deeply 
regretted that the second premium was not claim. 
ed by any competitor. An animal, entered on the 
Society’s books, by Dr. Oliver Fiske, was under. 
stood to be confined at home by domestic and ma- 
ternal cares. Others, doubtless, were prevented 
from venturing abroad by the damp air of a clond- 
ed morning, and a state of the weather unfavorable 
to creatures unprovided with shawls or india-rub- 
ber over-shoes, whose delicacy must render wet 
feet or exposure to sudden cold, peculiarly disa- 
greeable. 

The Committee, in whose acts the Chairman 
could not, and did not participate, direct him to 
report, that the Hon. John W. Lincoln is entitled 
to the first premium of $5, for the best boar, and 
Dr. Oliver Fiske to the second premium of $3, for 
the next best. From a brief biographical sketch 
of the latter, furnished by Dr. Fiske, it appeared 
that his keeping had been of the common descrip- 
tion, except that to the usual meal of boiled pota- 
toes, the owner had kindly added a dessert of ap- 
ples,—and that he had hereditary merit, being off- 
spring of an animal of the Bedford line, which last 
year obtained a premium. 

Several swine were placed in the pens for ex- 
hibition only, by Stephen Salisbury, Esq. which 
the Committee unanimously considered as the best 
of all those they had the honor to examine. They 
were of the Leicester, crossed with the common 
breed,—nearly as broad as long,—short nosed,— 
fine haired,—contented looking,—of grave coun- 
tenances,—quiet and unassuming manners, and 
perfectly beautiful. 

While the March of mind has been going on, 
until it is said to have almost reached its April,— 
when societies are founded for all the possible, aud 
maby of the impossible objects of benevolence, for 
ameliorating the condition of every thing, from 
the squash of the North to the slave of the South, 
it cannot fail to excite surprise that no distinct as- 
sociation has been instituted for the purpose of 
rendering pork more amiable and excellent. It 
cannot be determined how much good might be 
done by the use of proper means and exertions 
except by experiment. Mapy of the new and im- 
proved school books might be advantageously giv- 
en to the pigs; as the,classes for which they were 
designed would be relieved, and it is not probable 
those to which they were appropriated would be 
much injured. Perhaps the most expedient and 
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practicable mode of elevating and instructing the 
race, would be, to deliver to the swine a course 


of popular lectures on the fashionable science of 


pbrenology, although some want of patience might 
be apprehended, even in such an audience. 
the leading principle of that ingenious system be 
true, that the power of the mind depends upon the 


quantity’ of brain, an animal cannot be destitute of 


the former, who has a hogshead full of the latter. 
Observation of the individuals in the pens, founded 
on slight knowledge, tended to confirm the opinion 
of their susceptibility of high improvement. The 
principal orators in the caucus first mentioned, with 
very sweet toned voices, exhibited such remarkabie 
developement of the organ of tune, that no doubt 
could be entertained that they might become vocal 
Jeaders in those choral melodies of the pig-pen, re- 
sembling so much the psalmody of village choirs, 
and little less delightful than the music of the spin- 
ning wheel, the ancient piano of husbandry. On 
one, where the organ of self-esteem was promi- 
nent, a large and fashionable pair of whiskers were 
more prominent still, and were very becoming to 
the wearer. 

Men may talk and write about living like pigs. 
To live like a pig, is to live like a gentleman and 
a philosopher. . His is the highest praise an epi- 
taph ever bestowed, to be useful in life and excel- 
lent in death. Although it is not permitted in the 
order of nature for a pig to laugh, he enjoys the 
other greater blessing of humanity, to be fat. Free 
from banks, business, politics, and speculation, he 
is as unconcerned as the merchant, who, when 
waked early in the morning by being told day was 
breaking, replied, as he turned again to his rest, 
“let day break, he owes me nothing.” In short, 
on impartial comparison, for real ease, luxury, and 
good living, if a mau were not a man, he might as 
well be a pig. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Ws. Lincoty, Chairman. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
FACILITY OF INCREASING THE NEW CHI- 
NESE MULBERRY. 

Tuis tree may be rapidly increased by budding 
and grafting on the common mulberry, and by 
layers and cuttings. Cuttings of young shoots 
even before they have arrived at a ligneous state, it 
is said will readily take root, if planted in a moist 
place, shaded from the mid-day sun. The last 
season the writer obtained of a friend a few buds, 
the forepart of July, which he set in the white 
mulberry ; but one failed. Such is the impatience 
of this tree to vegetate, that ina fortnight the buds 
began to grow. The stalks were immediately cut 
off above the buds, which grew, some of them 
more than two feet in length. They were too 
succulent and tender however, to stand the winter ; 
having no protection they all perished but two; these 
were alive an inch or two above where they were 
budded, They were taken up this spring, and 
planted in the garden in a horizontal position so as 
to cover the buds with earth—one of the inoscula- 
lations sent forth three shoots, the other two, 
Which have grown two or three feet in length. 
About the 10th of July these shoots were bent 
down horizontally, and covered their whole length 
With about an inch of fine earth ; which was 
drawn about the petioles of the leaves so as to 
leave them above the surface. These branches 
have begun to take root, and from each bud a 


If 





whole probably thirty or forty. These proceeded 
with in the same manner, may be increased in 
another season to several hundred. It will prob- 
ably be best to cover them in the fall with a few 
inches of earth. W. W. B. 


- 





From the Onio Farmer. 
PREPARING SEED WHEAT. 


Ture are various expedients for cleaning seed 
grain, (wheat or rye.) For 20 years I have used 
brine and lime with the utmost satisfaction.—I 
take 2 wash tubs, fill 3-4 full of water, in which I 
dissolve as much salt as it will take cold, in this 
brine I put one bushel of seed grain, stir and skim 
it, by which means all the chess, smut, and im- 
perfect grains are skimmed off. Then [ put two 
sticks across the empty tub—set on them a corn 
basket, in which I pour the grain and brine. The 
brine passes into the empty tub, while the grain 
remains in the basket—which should then be 
emptied upon a dry floor, and the operation re- 
peated until a sufficient quantity is washed ; then 
let it be raked about 2 inches thick, and 2 quarts 
of slacked lime to the bushel sifted over it. In 
this state let it remain for 12 hours, frequently 
stirring it with a rake to bring the lime in contact 
with every grain—after which it should be sown, 

As I understand it, the brine and lime destroy 
all the smut and eggs of the insects, and the spe- 
cific gravity of the water being increased by the 
salt will float all the smut, chess and damaged 
grains. If rye or cockle be mixed with the seed, it 
may be screened before sown, or these cut out 
before harvest in the field. AGRICOLA. 

Sept. 4th, 1834. 





TREES. 


In England where they understand dressing 
the earth, no shrubs aud trees are more esteemed 
than those which grow in our own woods. They 
are not only comparatively but positively beautiful. 
Yet we value them less than their merits, because 
like the faces of old friends they are familiar. A 
foreign tree is prized because it is foreign. The 
Lombardy Poplar has overshadowed the land, 
though stiff, ugly, graceless and useless. But the 
Sassafras, a tree that has no equal for beauty and 
fragrance, is left for the axe, for seldom is it seen 
ina garden. The Sumac, a shrub that may be 
trimmed into a small tree, hasa richness of folidge 
and berry perfectly unrivalled, but it is generally 
left to bloom by the way side. At this season a 
shrub or tree may be transplanted in safety and 
with advantage. A hoe and a crowbar will do 
the deed, even if not in the hands of a Sampson 
ora Goliah. An excursion for this purpose to 
the woods and the way side will do good toa 
man’s health as well as his garden. While he 
pulls up shrubs by the roots, he will pluck up bis 
dyspepsia in the same way. The hoe-handle and 
the crowbar are magically compounded like the 
physician’s ball in the Arabian Nights. The phys- 
ical properties are imbibed by the perspiring hand, 
and circulated through the whole system.—Bos- 
ton Courier. ; 





A COW-cumber. A cucumber grew in the gar- 
den of Col. J. Spring of Saco, this season, measur- 
ing 22 1-2 inches in length, 15 1-2 in circumfer- 





Shoot is Springing up which will form a separate 


tree ; so that by fall there will be as many little 
trees as there are buds which are buried ; in the 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR AT CANTON. 


Tue Farmers’ Cattle Show and Fair was held 
at Canton on the 15th instant, at the Inn of Capt. 
Zenas Dyer. The exhibition was interesting—a 
large number of animals were exhibited, among 
which were many of superior quality. After the 
inspection of the animals exhibited, the several 
committees of the above named Fair, reported the 
different grades; which by age and preference 
were as follows, viz :— 

Cattle of 4 years old, and upwards, in three 
classes. First class, Daniel Merrell, 1st best pair ; 
Amelia Everest, 2d do ; Robert Willcox, Jr. 3d do. 
Second class, Jeremiah Willcox, 1st best ; Lucian 
Bidwell, 2d do; Daniel Merrell, 3d do. ‘Third 
Class, Caleb Goodwin, Ist best; Luke Case, 2d 
do; John Woodford, 3d do. 

Cattle of 3 years old—Lucian Bidwell, Ist best 
pair ; Robert Willcox, Jr., 2d do. ; Elias Woodford, 
3d do. 

Cattle of 2 years old—Daniel] Merrell, 1st best; 
Lucian Bidwell, 2d do; Asher Gridley, 3d do. 

Cattle of 1 year old—Addison O, Mills, 1st best 
pair ; Addison-O, Mills, 2d do; Danl. Merrell, 3d do. 

Calves—Addison O. Mills, 1st best; George 
Merrell, 2d do. 

Horses—Harmon Hamblin, best Gelding ; Jarvis 
Case, best pair 3 year old Colts; Franklin Case, 
best 2 year old Colt. 

By order of the Society, 
Jarvis Case, Secretary. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. _ 
Horticultural Hall, Saturday, Nov. 1st, 1834. 
Pears. By Mr. Manning—Sucre Vert, or Green 
Sugar, an excellent pear of the ancient class; also 
Moorfowl Egg, the fruit small, dull green and good; 
if we mistake not this fruit is identical with the 
Swan’s Egg, of the latest English authors, the 
trees of both being alike remarkable for their vig- 
orous and upright growth. 
By Mr. Downer—Bezi Vaet, Bezi Waat or Bezi 
St. Vaest, a large, fine looking fruit, and the first 
of the variety yet seen with us; it is a winter fruit, 
not yet in eating. Bleeckers Meadow, has a fine 
musky flavor, and is superior to the Minot pear, 
and not inferior, as stated by mistake in a former 
report. Also, the Forelle; this fruit which is 
stated to be a native of Northern Saxony, and once 
celebrated, was to-day exhibited; it has always 
disappointed expectation, Lewis (winter), small, 
green, and of fine flavor. Chaumontelle. 
By Messrs. Hovey—A fruit sent by Mr. Perry, 
called the Essex Pear, ‘a native of Essex county, 
middle sized, handsome formed, pear shaped, a 
winter fruit not yet in eating. 


Apples. By Wm. Kenrick—Reinette Baumann. 
Per order of Committee, 





WituiM Kenrick. 





Washington Pear. Mr. Downer has communi- 
eated the following account of the Washington 
Pear, which was received by him on his visit to 
the South from Mr. . 

«© The * Washington’ Pear, which ripens in the 
latter end of August, was first discovered on the 
farm of Gen. Robinson at Namens Creek, in the 
State of Delaware, 20 miles from Philadelphia on 
the road to Baltimore.” 

If we mistake not, this fruit may be identical 
with that called the * Robinson’—the history of 








ence ; weight 7 pounds.— Kennebunk Gazette. 


both appears to be the same. 
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MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 
From the (Concord) Yeoman’s Gazette. 
REPORT ON FARMS, &c. 

GentLEmMen—Y our Committee on Farms, Fruit, 
and Mulberry Trees, have attended to their duty, 
and ask leave to make the following Report :— 

The applications for premiums on farms are five. 
Capt. Abel Moore of Concord, not entitled to pre- 
mium, Mr. Stephen Rice of Marlboro’, Moses Whit- 
ney, Esq. of Stow, not entitled; Mr. Asa Parker 
of Acton, and Mr. Simot Tuttle of Acton. 

We will give a description of them in the order 
they were examined, and at the close, name the 
premiums as they are awarded by your Committee, 

Capt. Moore’s farm contains about 60 acres, 
nearly all of it low swamp and meadow land ; in 
1826, one or two acres only were thought worth 
cultivating, and not more than one cow could be 
kept on the land. From 1830 to 1833, there were 
from 30 to 50 tons of English bay cut annually ; 
during the winter of 1833 and ’34, 3 horses, 33 
head of cattle were wintered, and sold 35 tons of 
hay. The method of reclaiming this land has 
been various; some of it by taking off the turf, and 
carting in gravel and sand, with a little manure 
and hayseed: some by covering the soil with gravel, 
and some by ploughing. Covering the soil with 
gravel is thought to be the best method, by Mr. 
Moore, taking the expense into consideration. But 
all these different modes are at variance with Mr. 
Wheeler’s method, which is, to take the turf off 





The insprovements on this farm have been made 
by collecting manure from the low land, and the 
banks of fields, that have been thrown out by the 
plough, from hedge fences that have been retting 
fur ages, aud the sides of the highway ; mixing 
these together and passing it through the cow and 
hog-yards, By these means, the farm has receiv- 
ed a new appearance, and turuved from a barren 
waste into a frujttul field. We are permitted to 
say, that Mr. Rice caine in possession of this farm, 
Without paying any compensation for it, and has 
received in cash $400. These appear to be all 
the resources that Mr. Rice has had; the rest 
came by his own industry. He is now in posses- 
sion of a good farm, a good stock of cattle, build- 
ings and fences in good order, and $1,100 at in- 
terest, 

We have been thus particular, to show that a 
good living, and wealth may he obtained, from a 
poor soil, with industry and economy, and the 
smiles of Providence. 

Moses Whitney’s farm contains 100 acres of im- 
proved land, and 30 of woodland. The soil is 
generally rich, though very rocky ; a small part is 
a mixture of loam and gravel ; a part is very hilly 
and uneven. In 1806, the produce was 3 tons of 
English hay, and a like proportion of grain and 
cider. Twelve head of cattle and one horse were 
kept on the farm. The buildings and fences were 
out of repair, and the pasture generally covered 
with rocks and bushes. 





The average produce of the farm at this time is, 


with a plough made for that purpose ; then dry/ English hay, from 30 to 40 tons; wheat, 20 to 50 
and burn it, and spread the ashes and sow in hay-| bushels; corn, 200 ; potatoes, 400. There is 1400 


seed ; not putting on any gravel or sand. 


We! rods of stone wall, very large and heavy, chiefly 


have no doubt that either of these ways is good, | laid by Mr. Whitney. 700 apple trees engrafted, 


and will well repay the labor, Capt. Moore has 
not been able to make estimate of the expense of 
reclaiming the whole, or one acre; but is fully of 
the opinion, that one or two crops will pay the 
labor of preparing the land. It now yields from 
1 1-2 to 3 tons to the acre; and at the end of 
three years we are compensated for all our labor, 
and have land that is worth from 100 to 150 dol- 
lars per acre ; this is nett gain of at least 100 dol- 
lars on each acre. We believe that Capt. Moore 
has done the most of any man in the county, in 
reclaiming this kind of soil. His enterprise and 
perseverance, is an example for all our farmers. 


Mr. Rice’s farm is a light thin soil, composed of 
sand, loam, and gravel, except the woodland and 
pasture ; it is very easy to cultivate, and lies near 
the buildings ; and all greatly improved by culti- 
vating, and changing the soil. In 1804, when Mr. 
Rice commenced on this land, it stood in the re- 
duced valuation of the town, at 30 dollars ; it now 
stands at 216, making an increase of about seven 
fold. The stock kept on the farm in 1804, was 1 
horse, 2 cows, and 3 sheep, with the assistance of 
the highway. The buildings were of little value, 
the dwelling house not a safe residence in storms, 
—not a rod of wall on the farm—nothing but rail 
and brush fences. The farm now keeps 1 horse, 
18 or 20 head of cattle, and a few sheep. The 
owner sells from 50 to 100 bushels of grain annu- 
ally, and about 50 barrels of cider ; and in the last 
15 years, he sold pork to the amount of 1,041 
dollars, great quantities of turkeys, poultry, and 
butter to the amount of $1295, besides hay. 
There is now on the farm, a new house and barn, 
shed and other out buildings in good repair; a 
good proportion of stone wall and substantial 
fence. 





and in a bearing state, and 800 in a nursery partly 
engrafted. Mr. Whitey sells 10 to 12 tons of 
English bay, and other produce amounting to 
about 800 dollars annually. 
his hired labor is ouly about $150 annually, the 
rest is done by his own hands. The improve- 
ment on this farm was made by taking out the 
rocks, ploughing the land, and by waking a large 
share of compost manure. About 30 acres of 
rocky brush pasture, have been subdued by plough- 
ing and sowing with rye ; about 20 acres of it lays 
on the side of a very stony hill, formerly covered 
with brush and of but little incoma; but now is 
one of the best pastures in the county. This farm 
is bow in a high state of cultivation, producing 
great crops with but little labor, with large and 
convenient buildings in good repair. 

Mr. Asa Parker’s farm contains 100 acres, cost 
in 1824, $1925. The soil of the greatest part of 
this farm is loam and gravel, with a mixture of 
sand ; most of the improved land is free from 
rocks, poor and light, and very easy to cultivate. 
Several acres are on a hill, of rich strong soil, cov- 
ered with rocks, and bear large crops when culti- 
vated, 

In 1824, the produce of this farm was 6 tons of 
English hay, and grain, potatoes, apples, &c. in 
like proportion. ‘The buildings and fences out of 
repair.—Now there are raised on the same land 
about 30 tons of English hay, 125 bushels of corn, 
100 of oats, 30 of rye, 225 of potatoes—the two 
last seasons wintered 15 head of cattle and 9 
horses. ‘There are 330 engrafted apple trees in a 
thriving state ; 600 rods of wall, the rock mostly 
removed in the winter. Mr. Parker has made 
about 200 loads of compost manure, yearly. He 
has subdued 16 acres of brush pasture by plough- 


The whole cost of 





ing and hoeing, and now halfa day’s work wij] 


mow all his bushes. And 11 acres of new land 
hard and rocky, have been brought into a state of 
cultivation, and produced 2 tons of English hay 
to the ucre the two first years. There is one new 
barn, and all the other buildings are in good re. 
pair. 

We are permitted to say that Mr. Parker has no 
property but what he has accumulated by his own 
industry ; that he labored as a hired man till he 
wus thirty years of age, and is now in possession 
of the above described farm and stock, and is free 
from debt. 

Mr. Tuttle’s farm contains 50 aeres; in 1814, 
two men poled into the barn all the English hay 
cut on the farm, in one hour ; the other produce 
about equal to the hay—buildings and fences ou 
of repair. At this time the produce of the farm js 
from 15 to 20 tons of English hay, 100 bushels 
of corn, 100 of rye, 100 of potatoes, about 1200 
pounds of hops, 300 engrafted apple trees ina 
thriving, and part in a bearing state. A good share 
of wall, a new barn, and all other buildings in 
good repair. 

This farm is a strong rocky soil, but productive, 
It has been subdued chiefly with the iron bar and 
plough, and with good success. _ A good share of 
compost manure has been made annually ; a con- 
tinuation of the same labor a few years will niake 
it a profitable farm. 

Your Committee are happy in saying, that on 
many of the furms they have visited, not any ar- 
dent spirits has been used, and others very little 
indeed. 


used. 

Your Committee have awarded the first premi- 
um of $25, to Moses Whitney of Stow.—The 24 
do. of $25, to Mr. Asa Parker of Acton.—The 3d 
do. of $20, to Mr. Stephen Rice of Marlboro’. 
The 4th, do. of $15, to Mr. Simon Tuttle of Ac- 
ton. 

Mr. William Buckminister of Framingham, was 
the only applicant for the premium on Pear Trees, 
He has nearly 40 trees engrafted with various 
kinds, and some of a superior quality, and in a 
very thriving state, 

We awarded to Wm. Buckiminister, Esq. the Ist 
premium of $10. 

Mr. Lawson Buckminister of Framingham, made 
the only application for a premium on Apple Or 
chards. He has about 150 trees, which were set 
out in 1829, on the northerly side of a large bill 
towards the lower part of it, in a rich, Joamy 
soil; they are in a very thriving state. Thisis 


‘}the best orchard we have seen of late, and we 


would recommend to farmers to follow Mr. Buck- 
mivister’s plan, avd set a part of their orchards on 
the north side of hills, as they will there be least 
liable to be injured by an early frost in the fall— 
We have awarded to Mr. Lawson Buckminister, 
the Ist premium of $15. 

We had four applications for premiums on Mul- 
berry Trees, from Reuben Hoar of Littleton, John 
Stacy of Concord, Lawson Buckminister of Fram 
iugham, and Henry Wright of Stow. Mr. Hoar 
has about 11 acres of land set with trees ; 100 of 
them are 4 years, and 900 4 years old; they were 
set in plough land, about 1 1-2 rods apart each way; 
about one bushel of compost manure put to each 
tree. Mr. Hoar thinks that the trees at this dis 
tance will be best on account of ploughing about 
the roots, and raising a crop of corn or potatoes & 





We ardently wish that the next report | 
on farms may state, that not any spirit has been | 
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the same time ; they are in a very thriving state, 
owing in part to the cultivation of the ground and 
pruning. Mr. Hoar’s mode of pruning is not to 
jet any of the limbs grow erect, but make the tree 
as broad as possible. 

Mr. Stacy’s Mulberry trees are in a thrifty state, 
and chiefly in hedges, about 700, set 14 ft. apart. 
80 trees six years old, those in the hedges 3 years. 

Mr. Buckminister has a large number set in 
hedges, part of them ona dry soil; they are not 
in a flourishing state at present, owing to the ill 
health of Mr. Buckminister they have not had 
mueh attention this season. But a little cultiva- 
tion to them will change their appearance and 
make them valuable. 

Mr. Wright has a very thrifty growth in a rich soil. 

Your Committee have awarded the premiums 
—to Mr. Reuben Hoar of Littleton, Ist $25; 
John Stacy of Concord, 2d $15. 

Your Committee are of opinion that Mr. Henry 
Wright is entitled to a small premium, and if we 
had one we should bestow it. We refer him to 
the favorable consideration of the trustees, that he 
may be considered as a competitor. 

Gentlemen—We find that farmers differ in 
their opinion about raising corn. Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Rice and Mr. Tuttle raise their corn in bills ; 
Mr. Whitney prefers ridge ploughing for his corn 
and potatoes; Mr. Wheeler of Framingham has 
quite a different mode. If we are not mistaken 
he covers the grass land intended for ploughing with 
manure, then ploughs, harrows, and rolls it with a 
heavy roller, then furrow, plant and cover the 
corn, then rolls again. Whilst the corn is grow- 
ing he hoes up the weeds, disturbing the soil as 
little as possible, and raising no hill about the 
corn. At the usual time be sows in rye or grass 
seed, or both, and it is then prepared for the next 
year’s crop. From what your Committee can 
gather from others and their own observation, 
they are of opinion that much of the time is lost 
in putting manure in the hill. Ina dry season it 
would be much better to have it spread; and ina 
wet seasun the roots of the corn will find it before 
the kernel comes to its growth, and it will be 
more needed then than at the first of the year.— 
We therefore recommend to farmers to spread 
their manure, in order that the corn may be best 
able to supply its wants, in either of the chances 
of a wet or dry year. 

Whilst we are admiring the honorable enter- 
prise and successful industry of this fortunate por- 
tion of our citizens, we would not lessen our es- 
teem for another class, who may have been equal- 
ly industrious and laborious, and equally just in 
all their dealings; yet by some or many of the 
unavoidable accidents of life, have not been suc- 
cessful in accumulating property. These are no 
less entitled to our respect, and more to our be- 
nevolence. If there is a third class who have 
neglected to improve their talents, and wasted their 
time in idleness, or in that which is worse ; to 
them we would say in the spirit of kindness and 
candor, that it is never too late to repent, and 
earnestly recommend them to stop and consider 
their ways. 

It was no small gratification to your Committee 
to see the progress that is making by the farmers 
generally through the county, and more particu- 
larly by those upon whom it was our duty to call ; 
when following the farmer from one section of his 
farm to another, viewing his mowing, pasturage, 
plough-lands and orcharding, his walls, his barn 





and out buildings, and fine order and neatness per- 
vading the whole; and then to come within the 
doors of his dwelling and observe the like order 
and neatness; an active, cheerful and smiling 
wife, and a table spread with every thing necessa- 
sary for the comfort of man. Then we have evi- 
dence, yes my friends, we have the best evidence 
that the labor has been performed with a thank- 
ful heart, and a willing mind, although by the 
sweat of the brow. If there be any situation in 
life which can be called independent, or that ap- 
proaches it, it is the farmer. He is lord of the 
soil, he selects his meat from his own stall, his 
bread from his granery, his vegetables from his 
garden ; he is warmed by the fleeces of his flock, 
and is cooled by the gentle zephyrs that breathe 
through his own forest. 

Your Committee have the vanity to believe that 
a hint given by your Committee on farms last 
year, concerning the order of the door yards and 
highways, had a favorable effect, and we are fully 
of the opinion that they have been much improv- 
ed, and we believe that the time is not far distant 
when we may approach our neighbors’ doors with 
safety, although the stars be darkened, and the 
moon should withhold her light. 

We close this report with our best wishes for 
the county of Middlesex, aud particularly for the 
farmers from whose resources we are all fed, and 
to whom we look with confidence for the pros- 
perity and future greatness of this county. 

Bensamin Dix, Chairman. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 

CANADA THISTLE AND MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Mr. Tucxer,—I noticed in the third and fourth 
numbers of the current volume of your useful pa- 
per, a communication detailing the result of an ex- 
periment which the author had made with success 
on the Canada Thistle, by cutting the plant as soon 
as it appeared above ground, and thus keeping it 
below the surface and out of the influence of the 
light. I have had a dozen year’s war with this 
troublesome plant, although it was rather skirmish- 
ing until the present year ; for I mowed one patch 
for five years, without producing any effect; but 
on the sixth year, when I visited the spot in order 
to ascertain the proper time for cutting in the blos- 
som, behold! there were no thistles there; and I 
was at a loss in ascertaining the precise spot where 
they grew. Though I had completely destroyed 
this patch, root and branch, I have lost the benefit 
to be derived from the experiment, from my ne- 
glect to note down the day of the month, or the 
state of the thistles, at the time they were mowed. 

Another small patch has since made its appear- 
ance in another field, which I had mowed every 
year until the fall of 1832, when I ploughed the field 
for planting. In the spring following, it was plough- 
ed, dragged, manured, and planted, and in the fall 
the thistles had spread over thirty rods of ground. 
I was much alarmed for the field, as I intended 
sowing it with oats, the ensuing season, and the 
thistles were likely to cover an acre before it could 
be seeded down, and the oats be spoiled in the bar- 
gain. While I was thus pondering on the subject, 
to know what to do with my thistles, the commu- 
nication in the Farmer came to hand, all ready for 
use. I knew the theory was correct. I had de- 
stroyed burdocks, briars, and elders, in the same 
way, but had never thought of applying the same 
to the Canada thistle. ; 

Having read the account with great interest, I 


set up my ebenezer, and resolved to renew. the 
contest in the spring, with a determination for 
conquest. As soon as the spring opened, say last 
April, I ascertained the extent of the foe by the 
old stalks, and staked the ground, ploughed the 
remainder of the field separately for oats, then 
ploughed the thistle ground so as not to have the 
roots carried into the oat ground. But instead of 
planting the whole with corn, as directed in the 
Farmer, I procured twenty of the Morus multicaul- 
is, or Chinese Mulberry, aud set them over part of 
the ground, and planted some few rows of corn 
on the remainder. The thistles soon raised their 
heads by thousands, as the ground was now in a 
high state of cultivation and the roots cut to pieces 
and mixed over the whole patch. They seemed 
to bid defiance to all opposition. I however arm- 
ed myself for the contest—placed a hoe in the field, 
as directed in the Farmer, and grubbed the whole 
patch as soon as they had fairly made their appear- 
ance. In three days they were about as thick as 
ever ; but 1 continued to behead them about twice a 
week, though I found them evidently gaining on me. 
In order to ascertain the cause of their increase, I 
carefully removed the earth around the roots, and 
found that where they had been cut, there were 
two or three sprouts instead of one. However, I 
thought that if one man had succeeded, I could do 
the same, and I followed up the contest. Until the 
20th of July I could see no dimingtion, but at that 
time, I found they began to fail. I now followed 
up their retreat, and soon found them disappearing 
in all directions; and instead of the black thrifty 
plant, they now looked more pale and feeble, and 
by the 20th of August, I could not find twenty 
plants, twice a week ; and I now consider myself 
master of the field. 

In the mean time I have propagated the Morus 
multicaulis, from the twenty to more than one hun- 
dred trees, whose foliage exceeds any thing of the 
kind which I have ever witnessed, some of the 
leaves measuring eleven inches by ten, and the: 
trees being completely loaded, I have also gather- 
ed from the patch, four bushels of good corn, and 
twenty bushels of potatoes, which were planted 
late among the Mulberry trees. 

And now, sir, you may judge whether all this 
crop of corn, potatoes, and the Mulberry trees, did 
not look better than even a good crop of Canada 
thistles. N. B. 





CATTLE SHOW. 

Tar Agricultural Cattle Show and Fair, for the 
old county of Hampshire, was held on Thursday 
at West Springfield. The exhibition of working 
and other Cattle was very excellent; that of do- 
mestic manufactures, comparatively meagre. Some 
very fine horses, both working and for the saddle, 
were exhibited. We learn that a sound and prac- 
tical address, upon the culture of Wheat, was de- 
livered by Saml. Lathrop.—Spring field Republican. 





CURIOUS INVENTION. 

Tue New York Journal says; ‘ An ingeni- 
ous artist has invented a machine for engraving, 
which will execute a fac simile of any copy which 
is given it. Its copies of medals are in the high- 
est degree of perfection. The work is at least as 
well done as it could possibly be done by hand, 
and at less than a tenth of the expense. Give the 
machine a bank note plate, and it will copy it on 
steel with more accuracy than the most ingenious 
engraver. The contrivance promises to be of great 





utility. It has been some months in operation. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF HOPS. 

In compliance with repeated requests, we propose to 
devote a column or two to remarks on the culture of 
hops, preparing them for’ market, &c. 

An excellent article on this subject, written by Wm, 
Blanchard, Jr. Esq. was first published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. 11, p. 52; and has been since repub- 
lished in Fessenden’s Complete Farmer, p. 149. Mr. 
Blanchard observes, that the soil best calculated for the 
production of Hops is a sandy loam, rather lowand moist ; 
but states that he has seen very fine crops raised on very 
different soils. Plough the land 9 or 10 inches deep in 
October—harrow thoroughly in the spring in the same 
direction the land was ploughed—manure at the rate of 
about 16 cords to the acre, or more if the land be much 
reduced. Cross plough the land to nearly the same 
depth—furrow as for planting corn, the furrows at least 
four feet apart—plant corn or potatoes, (potatoes prefer- 
able,) the first year with the hops. Plant every other 
hill in every other row with hops, thus placing the hills 
of hops at least eight feet apart—put four cuttings from 
the running roots about eight inches 1n length, into each 
hill, and cover them the common depth of potatoes—keep 
the hops clear from weeds, by hoeing. In October cover 
each hill with a shovelfull of compost manure, that from 
the hog-stye preferred—in each following spring, before 
the hops are opened as it is termed, spread evenly over 
the yard about eight cords of manure to the acre, (that 
which is coarse and strawy is preferred,) plough the land 
both ways at the first hoeing—but three hoeings in a 
season, unless necessary to subdue weeds. The last 
time of hoeing about the beginning of August, or when 
hops are in full blossom. 

‘* After the first crop it is necessary to open the hops 
every spring by the middle of May ; which is performed 


Much depends on a well constructed kiln. The side 
of a hill is its best situation for the convenience of put- 
ting the hops on the kiln. It should be in a dry place. 
The kiln should be dug out the same bigness at the bot- 
tom as the top; the side walls laid up perpendicularly, 
and filled up solid with stone to give it a tunnel form. 
Twelve feet square at the top, two feet square at the bot- 
tom, and at least eight feet deep is deemed a convenient 
size. On the top of the walls sills are laid having joists 
let into them in like manner as for laying a floor—on 
these joists, laths about 1 1-2 inches wide are nailed, 
leaving open spaces between them 3-4 of an inch, over 
which a thin linen cloth is spread, and nailed at the 
edges to the sills. A board about twelve inches wide is 
set up on each side of the kiln, on the inner edge of the 
sill, to form a bin to receive the hops. The larger the 
stones made use of in the construction of the kiln the 
better; as it will give a more steady and dense heat. 
The inside of the kiln should be well plastered with mor- 
tar to make it completely air tight. Charcoal (that made 
from yellow birch or maple [ should prefer,) is the only 
fuel proper to be used in drying hops. The kiln should 
be well heated before any hops are put on, and carefully 
attended to keep up a steady and regular heat. 

Fifty pounds of hops when dried, is the largest quan- 
tity that should be dried at one time, on a kiln of this 
size; and unless absolutely necessary to put on that 
quantity, a less would dry better. The green hops 
should be spread as evenly and as light as possible over 
the kiln. The fire at first should be moderate, but it 
may be increased as the hops dry and the steam is evap- 
orated. 

Hops should not remain long in the bin or bag after 
they are picked, as they will soon heat and become in- 
sipid. The hops should not be stirred on the kiln until 
they are completely dried. ‘They should then be remov- 
ed from the kiln into a dry room and laid in a heap, and 
there remain unmoved and unstirred, until bagged, which 
is done with a screw, having a box made of plank, the 
size the bag is wished, into which the cloth is laid, and 











by making four furrows between the rows, turning the 
furrows from the hills, and running the de as near | the hops screwed into the box, which is so constructed 
the same as possible without injuring the main roots. | | that the sides may be removed, and the bag sewed to- 
Then the earth is removed from the roots with a hoe—| gether while in the press. 
all the running roots cut in with a sharp knife, within| The hops after laying a few days will gather a partial 
two inches of the main roots—the tops of the main roots | moisture called a sweat. The sweat will probably begin 
must also be cut in, and then the hills covered with | to subside in about eight days, at which time and before 
earth about two inches deep.”’ | the sweat is off, they ought to be bagged in clear dry 
The poles should be set as soon as the hop vines ap- | weather. As the exact time when the hops will begin 
pear, which will save labor in tying up the vines. Mr: | to sweat, and when the sweat will begin to subside or 
B. allows but two vines to a pole, and two poles to a hill | dry off (the proper time to bag them,) will vary with the 
—poles not to exceed sixteen feet in height. The most | state of the atmosphere, it will be necessary to examine 
thrifty vines must be selected and trained to the poles by | the hops from day to day, which is easily done by taking 
fastening them by a piece of yarn slightly twisted to- | some of them from the centre of the heap with your 
gether by the thumb and finger. Frequent attention is hand. If on examination you find the hops to be very 
necessary to tie up the vines, as they are subject to be damp and their color altering, which will be the case if 
blown off by high winds. The hops are ripe about the | they were not completely dried on the kiln, and not oth- 
beginning of September, and should be immediately gath- | erwise, you must overhale them in the air. 
ered, or the crop is lost. ~The quality of the hops de- | The most convenient size for a bag of hops to handle 
pends much on their being picked clean from leaves and | and transport is about five feet in length, and to contain 
The picking may be done by women and chil- | about 250 pounds. The best bagging is coarse strong 
dren, having one man to a bin to handle the poles and | tow cloth of our domestic manufacturing ; next to that 
to inspect the pickers. The bin is a wooden box, about! Russia hemp bagging. The East India sugar and gun. 
nine feet long, three feet wide, and two and a half feet | ny bags, so called, ought never to be used. The sugar 
high, made of thin pine boards, that it may be easily | bags are of an unreasonable weight, and both they and 
moved over the yard, across which the poles are laid.| the gunny bags are of no value to the brewer, whereas 
and into which the hops are picked by hand. Care the other bags are worth prime cost. 
should be taken when gathering the hops, to cut the It is now common for those who have entered consid- 
vines two feet from the ground, that the roots may not | erably into the cultivation of hops, to build houses over 
be injured by bleeding. | their kilns, which in wet weather, are very convenient ; 
The most important part in the management of hops | otherwise a kiln in the open air would be preferable. It 
Hops always grow | is necessary to have these buildings well ventilated with 


stems. 


is the curing and drying of them. 


first sort ; second sort, and refuse hops are made so by | doors and windows ; and to have them kept open night 


unfortunate or unskilful management. | and day, except in wet weather, and then shut those 





only which are necessary to keep out rain. Ifa ventila- 
tor was put in the roof of the building, directly over the 
centre of the kiln, about six feet square, it would be very 
advantageous. I have seen many lots of hopsmuch in- 
jared both in color and flavor, by being dried in close 
buildings. 

Where the houses over the kilns are built large, for 
the purpose of storing the hops as they are dried, which 
is a great saving of labor, a close partition should be 
made between the kilns and the room in which the hops 
are stored, to prevent the damp steam from the kilns 
coming to them, as it will color them, and injure their 
flavor and quality very much. 

Many of our farmers will object to the mode here re- 
commended of manuring hops, their common practice 
being to put the manure in the hills, when they plant 
the hops, and afterwards to apply the manure on the 
hills at the first and second hoeings. Mr. B. thinks that 
the manure in the hills has a tendency to produce worms, 
and its fermentation at their roots to cause their decay ; 
and that a hop yard manured in the manner he directs 
will continue in a fertile state for many years. He also 
supposes that the quantity of manure recommended will 
be objected to by many. Where hops have been culti- 
vated many years, farmers complain that the quantity 
raised per acre does not exceed one half as much as was 
raised by their ancestors on the same land. Hops I be- 
lieve, in common with all sorts of grain and vegetables 
flourish best and produce the finest crops, when cultiva- 
ted on new lands, which require little or no manure— 
and such were the lands their ancestors cultivated. The 
same complaints I presume would be made against all 
sorts of grain and vegetables if raised with little or no 
manure, on lands which have long been cultivated. No 
crop can be more improved and increased by high culti- 
vation than hops. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of One Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars from Wm. Rhodes, Esq. in behalf of the 
Rhode Island Society for Encouragement of Domestic In- 
dustry. 

We also acknowledge the receipt of Twenty-five Dol- 
lars from Alexander Reed, Esq. of Washington, Pa. 


Our readers will perceive we have put in new type 
our editorial page, and we are now contemplating fur- 
ther improvements which will require, in order to con- 
summate our plans, additional encouragement to the 
work. We are now about using exertions to increase 
our subscription list, and will gratefully acknowledge 
any encouragement which will warrant an increase of 
expenditure, and additional efforts to render our paper 
still more worthy the acceptance of the great and im- 
portant class in the community to whose interests it is 
particularly, but not exclusively devoted. 





A PRE-EMINENT CABBAGE. 

Of all vegetables of the Brassica genus we have no re- 
collection of having seen any equal to a Mammoth Cab- 
bage, raised by Mr. Oriver Wixps of Dorchester, Mass. 
It weighs ruinty onE pounpDs, and looks as if it might 
tempt an Anchorite to become an Epicure. It is left in 
deposit in the Office of the New England Farmer, and 
may be seen, gratis, by any respectable connoisseur in 
cabbages. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A correspondent informs us that he partook, on Friday 
last, with seven other gentlemen, of a pear, called the 
‘* Duchesse d’Angouleme,” of the most delicate and 
delicious flavor. It measured a foot round, is melting, 
juicy, and sweet, with a fine aroma. The color, a bright 
straw, with a slight blush on one side ; the skin very 
thin and delicate, and may be eaten with the flesh, with. 
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out injury to its taste. - This fine fruit was raised by Mr. 
S. G. Perkins of Brookline, near Boston.— Advertiser. 
The Inquisition.—The odious Inquisition has been abol- 
ished in Spain. This important event is announced in g 
jate London Patriot. 
The splendid mansion of President Jackson called} 
Hermitage at Nashville, Tenn. was burnt to the grq 
on the night uf the 13th inst.; part of the fug 
only, and nearly all the valuable papers were savy; 














BREMEN GEESE. 
For sale, a few pairs of fine Bremen Geese by ae 
GEORGE C. BARRETT. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BREEDERS OF LIVE 
Stock, and admirers of fine animals. 
THE Subscriber offers for sale a young Cow aud Bull Calf, 
both of the most approved breed. ‘I'he cow is a very 
reat milker, gentle, dec., and presumed to be as good and as 
handsome as any other in the State. The premium for heifers 
was awarded to her at Brighton, in 1832,—her calf is now three 
months old, well weaned, and of an uncominonly fine appear- 
ance, sired by a famous bull, the property of Wm. Wortbing- 
















ican Farmer, 8 vols 
vhia Agricultural So- 


Farmer’s Guide, 
Cobbeu’s Works, 
do. Gardener, 
Mowbray on Poultry, &c. 
New American Gardener, 
Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Assistant, 
Davy’s Agricultural Chemistr 
Thacher’s American Orchard- 
ist, 
Deane’s N. E. Farmer, 
Forsyth on Fruit Trees, 


BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 
FOR SALE at the New England Farmer Offiee, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street.—Boston. 


Lorrain’s Husbandry, 
Coxe on Fruit Trees, 
English publications 
Tracey’s Derbyshire, 
Somerville’s East Lot 
Douglass’ R ry 
kirk, 1 vol. 7 
Batcheler’s Bedfordshire, 
Vancouver's Devonshire, 
Experimental Farmer, | vol. 
Duncomb’s Herefordshire, 
Beatson’s New System of Cul- 


tivation, 2 vols. 
Richardson on Fiorn Crass, 
Righy’s Holkham and’ Fra- 


mingham, 2 vols. 
Wheeler’s Botanist Dictionary 
Anderson on Draining, 
Curtis on Grapes, 
Somerville on Sheep, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture, 
| Bordiey’s Husbandry, 





















tou, Esq. of Dorchester. 


The only inducement with the subscriber in offering these 
animals for sa!e, is to reduce the number of his stock to the sup- 


plies of his farm. 


Auy person wishing to purchase the above animals, will 
please to call upon the subscriber, at his residence in Dorches- 
ter, on the Dorchester Turnpike, near the toll-house. 

Should they not he disposed of at private sale, they will be 
exhibited and sold at auction on Saturday next, the 8th Nov. 


in Liberty Square, Boston. 


NATH’L CLAPP. 





FALL GOODS, 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 41+ Washington Street, 
(South end,) has just received a complete assortment of 
Fall and Winter Goods, from New York Auctions, consisting 
of the following varieties, viz. :— 

1 case of superfine London Broadcloths, consisting of the fol- 
lowing shades of colors, viz.—drakeneck, adelaide, invisible 
gieen, olive, olive brown, russet brown, blue black, &c. One 
case common do. suitable for children’s wear. 


1 case Cassimeres, 

1 do. Sattinets, 

1 do. Petershams, 

1 bale printed Bocking, 

1, do. plain do. 

3 bales cotton Carpeting, of su- 
perior quality, 

1 bale sup. French Flannels, 

1 do. do. Welch do. warrant- 
ed not to shrink in washing. 

1 bale 4-4 English do. 

ldo. 64 do. do. 

1 do common do. American. 

4 do. Angola do. a superior 
article, aud warranted not 
to shriuk in washing. 

5 bales of white Domets, at 20 
cents per yard. 5 

5 do. yellow do. at 20 cts. per 


yard, 
3 do. red Salisbury Flannels, 
5 do. vellow do. do. 
1 do. superior French cotton 


Blankets, 
1 do. London superior do. 
1 do. common do 


1 do superior Marseilles Quilts 
3 do. knotied do. do. 

1 do. 6-4 French Merinos, 

1 do. do. English do. 


2 cases 3-4 do. do. 
590 pieces Circassians, assort- 
ed colors, 


1 case Scotch Plaid, Ist quality 
1 do. do. do. common, at 
12 1-2 cents per yard. 
50 pieces cherry, pink, crim- 
son, &e. 

Kialianett, at 12 t-2 ets per yd. 

1 bale Hearth Rugs, ‘ 

25 doz. woollen Comforters, 

10 do. Homan’s Cravats, 

10 do. ladies’ and children’s 
woollen Capes, 

10 bales brown and white cot- 
ton Hdkfs. 

5 do. Suffolk Drillings, 

3 do. Russia Diaper, of a very 
superior qualit 

2 do. 4.4 Rarlpe, 4 

i ease Athenian Camlet, an 
excellent article for ladies’ 
Habits, Cloaks, &c. 
ov. &, 





1 case Athenian Cassimeres, 
suitable for ladies’ Habits, 
Cloaks, &e. 

I do. ladies Habit Cloth, of su- 
perior quality, 

1 bale goat’s hair Camlet, 

7 bales Bed Tickings, from the 
following manufactories, 
viz.—--Sharon, Methuen, 
Brown, Apsanpink, &c. 

3 do. power-ioom do. at 6d per 
yard, 

3 cases Copperplate, 

2 do English Patch, 

15 do. Prints, assorted qualities 

50 do. bleached Sheetings and 
Shirtings, from 6} to 25 cts 
per yard, 

75 do. brown do. do. from 6} to 
163 cents per yard, 

4 cases eolored Cambric of su- 
perior quality 

6 do. do. do. commoa, at 6 1-4 
cents per yard, 

1 case red Moreen, at 25 cents 
per yard, 

1 do. Canton Table Matts, at 
37 1-2 cents per set, 

1 do. Oil cloth do. do. 

1 do. do. do. do. suitable for 
astral lamps, 

50 Astral Lamp Rugs, 

1 case colored Damask Table 
Cloths, 

1 do Russia do. do. do. 

1 do. superior Linens, 

1 do. Long Lawns, 

1300 doz. Clark’s Spool Cotton, 
(blk spools,) at 6d per doz. 

2100 doz. white cotton Tapes, 
No. 35, at 10 cts per doz. 

125 doz. twilled do. 

110 ladies Sable Boas, 

25 white Fox skin do. 

14 doz. Sable and Fox Opera 
Ties, 

1 case French fancy Boxes, at 
Jess than haif the cost of im- 
portation, which with the 
above articles will be sold 
for CASH, at less prices 
than can be obtained else- 
where in the City, 





Nov. 4. 





COCKSPUR THORNS. 

A few bushels of Seeds or Berries of this celebrated Thorn 
from the farm of Jno. Prince, Esq. of Jamaica Plains, for sale 
by GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store. Price 
$5.00 per bushel. oc 29 





SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 


This day received direct from Holland, a splendid collection 
of Double and single HyacinTHS, PoLYANTHOS, NARCISSUS, 
double and single Jonquitts, CRowN IMPERIAL CROKUS, 
GLADIOLUS of sorts, FRITTELLERAS AMARYLLIS, &c. 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 
New England Seed Store. 





LINNZXAN GARDEN AND NURSERIES. 


Flushing, near New York.—WM. PRINCE & SONS have 
just published their New Catalogue with greatly reduced prices. 
Application therefor, and all orders, must be sent direct to 
them per mail. The Fruit Trees are of the largest size for 
transplanting, and suitable for Orchards to come promptly in- 
to bearing. Of the superior new Flemish Pears, and other 
new varieties, the trees are 3 to 4 ag from the graft, and in 
the most vigorous state, as are also the German varieties of 
Apples, Cherries, Plums and Peaches, which are so well cal- 
culated for a northern climate ; Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs can be furnished of the largest size, worth treble 
the price of small ones, as several years are thus gained in 
embellishments. In fact those who wish very superior Trees 
can be assured of receiving such as cannot fail to give them 
satisfaction ; the immense stock on hand, affording the means 
of making superior selections. The collections of hardy Flow- 
ering Plants, Green House Plants, and Bulbous Flower Roots, 
have been enriched with all the new varieties, which are offer- 
ed at very low prices. The assortments of Roses and Double 
Dahlias comprise all the splendid new varieties, and each 
collection occupies an acre of ground.—A great discount 
is made on both these classes of flowers, and Splendid 
Dahlias are supplied at $3, $44 and §6 per dozen, each 
root a distinct named variety ; Chinese Mulberry or Morus 
Multicaulis, at 844 per dozen, $25 per 100; Isabella, Ca- 
tawba, Winne, or Buck, and Alexander Grapes, at $3 per 
dozen or $20 per 100; Superior Lancashire Gooseberries, as- 
sorted at $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100; Fine Red Raspber- 
ries, 86 per 100. Where so desired, selections will be made 
of the most hardy kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants; suited to a northern climate, and the situation of our 
Nurseries, which are in a lofty and open exposure, renders the 
trees particularly hardy. The assortment of Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds is unrivalled in extent, and forms a complete 
concentration of the choicest varieties known in Europe, and 
this country, and having been raised under our own inspection, 
or grown expressly for us by our correspondents, we expressly 
guarantee their excellence and accuracy, and we ask no or 
ment where they do not prove exactly as represented. The 
Catalogue contains many new and very superior varieties of 
vegetable and Flower Seeds, and among the Field Seeds are 
Superior Provence Luzerne, White Dutch Clover, Pacey’s 
perennial Rye Grass, New Italian do. Early Angus and Hope- 
town Oats, English Potato Oats weighing 44 lbs. per bushel, 
Orchard Grass, Tall Oats Grass, Trifolium incarnatum, or 
Early Crimson Clover, Burnet, &c. Also, 100 bushels Tay- 
ler’s Forty fold, or Crimson Nonsuch Potato, which is now 











taking precedence of all others in England, and 50 bushels Po- 
tato Onions. Venders of Seeds will be supplied at very low } 
rates and a credit to suit their convenience. Where a large 
number of Trees, &c. are wanted, a discount will be made and 
a credit allowed if desired, and to Nurseries the terms will in 
every respect be made favorable. Every invoice emanating 
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from us has our priuted heading and signature, and none others 


are guaranteed, 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Ceneested Wes quent cane, wastes 

















FROM TO 

APPLES,russets, . .. + + + , barrel 200, 275 

BEANS, white,. oe - + | bushel | 275! 3 60 

BxeEeF,mess,(new) . . . . + | barrel | 9 50) 10 00 

—!* . + .“ a 7 50) 8 OU 

ME + » + . * 6 00) 6 2 

wax, (American) - | pound 17 21 

ER,inspected,No.l,new, . 14 16 

6% ‘i 8 ] 

skimmed milk, » ‘ie ss 34 5 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, . . na 38 43 

southern, geese, . : 35 40 

Fiax,American,, . . .. . . | pound 9 ll 

FLAXSEED,. cate epee aaa te bushel 1 33) 1 40 

PLour, Genesee, . ... cash. | barrel) | 562) 5 75 
Baltimore, Howard str. 24 6 OU 

Baltimore, wharf, 5 50) 5 62 

Alexandria, . Chive te o 5 62) 5 75 

Grain, Corn,northern yellow,. . | oushel 70 72 

southern yellow,. . - 63; 68 

i ee ee rf 68 69 

Rye, Northern, or - 67 70 

tee, ae oe a 60 65 

Oats, Northern, . (prime) “ 40 45 

Hay, best English, oc ww ton | 17 00/ 18 0u 

Eastern screwed, . . . . 13.00} 14 00 


Hard pressed, . . .. . on 14 00} 15 00 
OGM s: * uok we << 
Hops, Ist quality(new) . . . . 


2d quality —r 15 16 

LaRD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 1] 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . *o 7 8 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole,. . . A: 17 19 
‘ 10 12 


upper, .. Ib. 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . | pound 15 17 

& me, . 4 lb. 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . . | pound 26 27 
Baltimore,sole, . . . + 20 21 
Lime, meee UG sw cask 95! 1 00 
Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . 


ee, ae 13 
Bone, middlings,. . . , ed 








Srxps, Herd’s Grass, (none) . bushe] 
ed Top,northern, . . . 6 T| (87 
Red Clover, northern, . , {| pound 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle es 25 31 
Tastew wee, sss 8 es emt 7 00) 750 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60} 7 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50 58 
do. 3-4ths do. 38 45 
do. 1-2 do. es 35 42 
do. =1-4.and common oe 38 40 
Native washed, . . . . . 38) 40 
= , {Pulledsuperfine, . ve 5t 55 
St |IstLambs, ..- . * 40; 42 
223 IW « ee ee “ 30 33 
sz|3d « a é 23) 25 
Z (1stSpmning,. . . ” 35 40 











Soathern pulled wool ig generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 


PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 











Hams,northern, . . + + + + «+ | pound 94 10 
southern, . . + 2 * sie 8 9 
Pork, whole hogs, cs + es - 6 64 
PouLTRY, (uncertain) . . . . « ad 
Butter, (tub) . oe oh hw - 14 17 
lump, ‘ ‘ 20| 25 
Ecoes,. . ‘ . | dozen 14 16 
PoTATOEs, bushel 37 50 
barrel 3 00 


CipER, (new,) 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 5, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At market about 4500 cattle, say 3600 beef cattle and 900 
Stores ; 6000 sheep, and 2100 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—No particular variation from last 
week—we noticed a few yoke uncommonly fine taken on drift 
at something more than $5. We quote prime 475 a 5; good 
at 4a 425; cows at3 50 a425. 

Barrelling Cattle-—One large Jot, (the two years old out) 
was taken at 3 50, one at3 67 and one at 375, some in each 
tol would make mess. We quote Mess 375a4; No1,325a 
3 50; No. 2, $3. 

Stores.—Former prices fully supported, viz—Yearlings 6 a 
8; two years old $9 a 15; three years old $17 a 25. 

Sheep.—Dull, and prices reduced—ordinary at 1 25 a 138; 
middling at 1 42, 158,162; better qualities 171,175, 184, 
2 and 2 25; some lots nearly half Wethers. 

Swine—Sales brisk, lots not selected at 4 for sows and 5 for 
barrows ; lots selected at 4 1-2 a 5 1-2; one lot of barrows at 
5; one entire lot of 400 half barrows at 4 1-4; several hundred 
were retailedat 4 1-4 for sows and 5 1-2 for barrows ; those 
weighing under 60, 5 a 6c, 


| 
| 
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» MISCELLANY. 


AGRICULTURAL HYMN. 
Great Gop of Eden! ’Twas thy hand 
That first clad earth in bloom, 
And shed upon a smiling land 
Nature’s first rich perfume. 
Fresh from thy glance the flowers sprang, 
Kissed by the sun’s first rays— 
While plain and hill, and valley rang 
With life, and joy, and praise. ’ 
God of the Clouds! Thy hand can ope 
The fountains of the sky, 
Ani on th’ expectant thirsty crop 
Pour down the rich supply. 
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The farmer, when the seed time’s o'er, 
Joys in the mercies given! 

Thinks on thy promis’d harvest’s store, 
And, smiling, looks to heaven. 

God of the Sheaf! To thee alone 
Are due our thanks and praise— 

When harvest’s grateful labor’s done, 
On plenty, glad we gaze. 

Then shall our hearts on Heaven rest, 
Thy grace we will adore, 

And thank that God whose mercies blest 
Our basket and our store. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
PRESERVING METALS FROM RUST. 

Ir is strange how slowly improvements and 
discoveries oftentimes creep over the country, and 
how longa time it takes for an important fact 
which partakes of a little science, to become gen- 
erally known and applied to practical purposes. 

Every one knows, or ought to know that there 
is such a thing or power in nature as electricity— 
that there appears to be either two kinds of this 
fluid, or that some bodies naturally contain an ex- 
tra quantity, and some are deficient of it—that ac- 
cording to Franklin’s theory, bodies with a sur- 
plus of it are said to be positively electrified, and 
those bodies which lack are said to be negatively 
electrified—and those bodies which are positive 
attract the negative, and repel those that are posi- 
tive—while those that are negative attract the pos- 
itive and repel the negative—or in other words 
the sume kind of electricity repels its own kind 
and attracts the opposite. Every one knows, or 
ought to know that there is such a thing as oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere, or perhaps better known 
by the name of vitalair. That it is the union of 
this substance called oxygen which causes some 
bodies to become oxidized, or if that term smacks 
too much of “ book larning” you may say they 
become rusted. 

It is several years since Sir Humphrey Davy 
discovered the fact, that the metals were as it re- 
gards electricity, positive, and that this vital air 
or oxygen was by nature negative, and that ac- 
cording to the laws of electricity, the metals had 
an attraction for oxygen and become rusted. He 
also discovered the fact, that the metals varied 
somewhat in their characters in regard to their 
electrical states ; and that when two pieces of met- 
al were put in contact, one of them would be- 
come positive and the other negative, of course 
according to the laws laid down by Franklin as 
above mentioned ; the metal which would become 
in a positive state of electricity would attract the 
oxygen (because it is negative) and be rusted, and 
the other metal would repel it and remain un- 
rusted. A piece of Zinc about the size of a pea 
would protect 40 or 50 square inches of copper 















whereas if the copper were plunged in alone, it 
would become corroded. 

He accordingly concluded that by 
pieces of zinc to the copper bottomyofy 
would be preserved as lo 
The experiment was tried 
Srepared, and sent out ona long voya 
return she was examined—the copper Wag 
served according to expectation, but an une 
ed evil had taken place. 
cles and sea weeds, which, when it is not thus pro- 
te ‘were prevented from attaching themselves 
by the bad taste of the copper as it became cor- 
roded and dissolved by the sea water, now finding 
nothing but a smooth, clean surface, and no bad 
taste, stuck themselves on in immense numbers 
and retarded the ship’s motion. Thus the matter 
rested for along time. Some ingenious surgical in- 
strument makers have recently applied slips of zine 
beneath the handles, next to the steel, and thus 
preventing in a great degree the rusting of these 
articles. But now, gentle reader—brother farmer 
—brother chip, or whoever thou art, that has 
gone thus far with us in this brief statement of 
facts, can this principle be put to no other good 
uses—couldn’t your copper kettle, if you have one 
be protected from rust by soldering some zinc here 
and there? Zine is cheap and easily procured, 
and may be renewed, when by shielding the cop- 
per it shall become thoroughly oxidized itself. 
May not your scythe, your hoe, your ploughshare 
have a patch of zine upon it, and thus be prevent- 
ed from rusting when laid away? Could not 
your chisels, your axes and tools have a little put 
upon them by way of an antirustmatic, and thus 
be kept bright? could it not be applied in a 
thousand useful ways not now thought of? Pon- 
der upon the subject—try the experiment and let 
us hear the result. 





FLOGGING. 

A are English writer, in enumerating the 
modes of punishment in China, says:—The pa- 
nacea, however, after all isthe rod. The general 
application of this vigorous instrument of admin- 
istration is by no means confined to China, but 
embraces without exception every country of the 
East from Japan to Bengal, including above 
500,000,000 of people, or nore than half the hu- 
man race. There the rod under its various ap- 
pellations of bamboo, cane, cudgel or birch, is ac- 
tively at work from morning till night, and after- 
wards from night tiJl morning. The Grand Pa- 
triarch canes his first minister ; the Prime Minis- 
ter canes the Secretary of State; the latter ad- 
monishes Lords of the Treasury by belaboring 
their backs; these enforce their orders to the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, by applying what is equal 
to a eat-o’-nine tails, Generals cane field officers, 
and field officers the captains and subalterns. Of 
course the common soldiers of the celestial army 
are caned ad libitum by every body. Then hus- 
bands cane their wives, and wives their children. 
In short the Chinese and their neighbors may be 
truly described as well flogged nations. 





COURAGE. 
Nor long since a young girl of Jarlon was sent 
to the Lande, a pasture near L’honniton, in the 
Basses Pyrennees, accompanied by a large dog, in 
order to drive home some cattle. On entering a 
part of the common thickly covered witn broom, 
the dog found a she wolf, and a combat immedi- 















The worms and barnas}. 





if soldered upon it and plunged into sea water— | ately ensued between them, during which the gir}? 


went into the thicket, took four of the savage an- 

imal’s whelps, put them into ber apron and carri.— 
d them safe home. The dog soon afterwards are | 
d without having received any severe wounds. 
be battle as he was protected by a large spiked 











FASHIONABLE SHELL COMBS, A 
the Golden Comb, 242 Washington sirect, Boston, 
Fashion of Combs having undergone considerable mod- 
ation during the last eightecn months, and the combs now! 
orn being much smaller than those formerly, incuces the sub-— 
seriber to suggest to the ladies that they can have their combs 
reduced to conform to the present style. Combs that are now. 
lost to the owner, in consequence of their HUGENESS can be 
altered into one or more combs with wrought or plain tops at 7 
the option of the owner, at a moderate charge. j 

They have on hand and are constantly manufacturing the” 
most fashionable combs. Ladies in want of combs, will please” 
call before purchasing. ; 

Jewelry and Fancy Goods at reduced prices for cash. Also,” 
Warranted Silver Spectacles to suit any age for $2.00. 

JOHN JONES 4 
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FRUIT TREES. a 
OrNAMENTAL TREES, anno PLANTS, &c 

Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, inj 

Newron, Mass. 54 miles from Boston by thet 
Western Avenue, and }.a mile fromthe Worces 





ter Ruii Road. 

This establishment now compactly covers 18 acres, and 
comprises the selections of the finest kinds of Pears, Apples,’ 
Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, } 
Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Mulberries, including the Chinese Mulberry, or Morus 
MULTIcaULIsS, so celebrated for silk ; Strawberries, Figs, &e, 
No pains, no labor, or expense has been spared, in obtaini 
the must celebrated varicties,which have here been compeal 
from divers climates and latitudes, and from first-rate sources! 
—selections adaptedjto every section of the Union. The Ore) 
namental Trees and Plants alone, comprise one thousand vas 
rieties, the most beautiful kinds known ; these include Horse ® 
Chesnuts. Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Ailan- 7 
thus or Tree of Heaven, Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian © 
Sumach, Altheas, Snowballs, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &c.—Su- 
perb China and Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowering Plants,/ 
Peeonies, and splendid Double Dahlias. } 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to ‘forward their orders 
early.—Early in Autumn, being an excellent season for trans- © 
planting. Addressto WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Mass. ° 
Trees, &c. delivered in Boston without charge for transporta- | 
tion, they are selected and Jabelled with due precaution and? 
care ; and when ordered thence, they are suitably packed, and © 
forwarded to their destination, by land or sea. Or orders will 7 
receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. BARRETT," 
who is agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer ™ 
Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Cata-— 
logues gratis on application. octl © 


15,000 PEACH TREES. ‘ 
Gentlemen desirous of forming orchards of the Peach tree 


are now offered a capital selection of the finest kinds. 
Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum) 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled Lo a deduce” 
tion of fifty cents. 

{> No paper will be sentto a distance without payment, 
being made in advance. ‘ 
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